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NOTES ON OEIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. 



IV. AN EYE OF NABU. 



Among the smaller objects from Mesopotamia in my possession are 
two which deserve detailed description. 

One of these is a sardonyx disk, twenty-three millimetres in dia- 
meter. The layers of stone have been carefully polished so as to give 
the appearance, on one side, of the human eye : an outer white layer 
represents the cornea ; the next upper layer of light brown forms the 
iris ; and yet another layer of dark brown, the pupil. The stone is 
cut with some skill, so as to secure the right position of the iris and 
pupil, as the layers are not perfectly even. A hole has been pierced 
through the diameter of the "eye," to fasten it with a wire, or string, 
into the socket. On the iris-layer is a very delicate inscription, as fol- 
lows : Ana Nabii, Mlisu Nabu-kuduri-usur sar Babili ana balati tskun. 
" To Nabu, his lord ; Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, made for his 
life." This object, then, formed the eye of an idol of Nabu, set up by 
Nebuchadnezzar in honor of the god whose name he bore. 

The class to which this object belongs is not unknown, and has been 
the subject of successful study by M. M6nant. A very curious cameo, 
in glass, has long been known, in which a Greek head appears sur- 
rounded by a dedicatory inscription of Nebuchadnezzar to the god 
Merodach. It was a great puzzle to scholars, until M. M6nant {Pierres 
Gravies, vol. ii, pp. 142-48) showed that it is a copy of an onyx in 
the collection of the Grand Duke of Tuscany (Museum of Florence), 
which originally served as the eye of an image of Merodach, but which 
at a later time, perhaps at the conquest of Alexander, a Greek artist 
utilized by cutting, in the dark iris and pupil, a head with a Greek head- 
dress. It is plain that this gem can no longer figure as a portrait of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Several other examples of these sardonyx " eyes " 
exist in collections. In George Smith's Assyrian Discoveries (p. 385) 
is given the translation of a dedication by Nebuchadnezzar to Nabu on 
a similar " eye," of which he got only a cast in his first expedition. In 
M^nanffs Catalogue of the Museum of the Hague another sardonyx 
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eye of the same kind is described, with an inscription indicating that 
it belonged to an image of Merodach. Two others are cited by M6nant, 
one belonging to the Gobineau Collection, now in the possession of M. 
Hirsch, and the other to the Lguvre (ibid. p. 147). 

V. A BABYLONIAN BRONZE PENDANT. 

Yet another interesting object is a bronze pendant, forty-two milli- 
metres in length, pierced at the upper end for suspension. It is en- 
graved on the two sides, as given in figures 17, 18. A worshipper, 
probably holding a staff, appears on one side in adoration before a god- 
dess seated in a chair with six stars attached to the back of it, and 





SabyUmian Bronze Pendant: 
Fig. 17. — Obverse; Fig. 18. — Reverse. 



resting on a composite winged animal. On the other side the same 
animal, or griffin, appears twice, rampant, and over them are the seven 
dots, or stars, perhaps of the Great Bear. 

The goddess here represented frequently appears in Assyrian art, 
both on the basreliefs and on the cylinders, and once on a scarab appar- 
ently of Phoenician engraving and with a Phoenician inscription. She 
appears with such comparatively late elements as the sacred tree and 
the winged disk with streamers, which have an Assyrian rather than 
a Babylonian origin, though continued down to a period long subse- 
quent to the fall of Nineveh. They are all rudely engraved, with the 
drill or wheel and not with the corundum point, but on hard chalce- 
dony or carnelian. They are generally rather small, but I have one 
large one in my collection, of a yellowish chalcedony, obtained in Bagh- 
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dad and presumably from Babylonia. It is not easy to identify this 
goddess. She seems to be the same as appears borne on men's shoul- 
ders on a NimrM sculpure in Layard's Monuments of Nineveh (First 
Series, pi. 65). Of the three goddesses«there represented, this one seems 
to be the second, drawn in profile. This is the only case I recall in 
which the goddess on this peculiarly ornamented chair appears with any 
animal. For this reason, and because this animal is not the lion, but 
the griffin in an unusual position, she can hardly be identified with the 
Vemis supra leonem, who often appears on the cylinders. The latter 
goddess seems to be the Ishtar of War, and is drawn in front view, 
and variously armed. The goddesses in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
pantheon are not so well differentiated as the gods, and it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish them from each other. 

The ring held in the hand of the goddess on this pendant merits 
notice. It is so often borne by goddesses, either in the form of a sim- 
ple continuous ring, or of a ring, or wreath, of dots, that it might 
appear to be a feminine emblem. But in a single case known to 
me (Layard, Monumenis of Nineveh, First Series, pi. 26) it is borne 
by the supreme god Assur represented in the developed form of the 
winged disk. On the rock of Bavian (Layard, Second Series, pi. 51) 
each of the two bearded deities holds in one hand two objects, one the 
ring, and the other a sort of sceptre. As the two sceptres vary much in 
form, and the ring, which in one case is held near the middle of it, is 
held in the other case near its end, it is evident that the ring is not 
attached to the sceptre, as M6uant supposes it to be in the case of the 
god " Serah," of the famous stone-tablet of Abu-habba, who carries 
in his right hand a short rod, with a large circle evidently drawn 
separate from it, held at the middle of the rod. M6nant identifies this 
with a long rod, with a small circle attached to its middle, which often 
appears on the cylinders, and which Lenormant has r^arded as a bal- 
ance, but which M6nant, trusting to the inscription of the god " Serah," 
calls a sceptre of Justice, made in the form of a measuring rod. The 
ring and the rod held by " Serah," I think, are clearly separate, and 
we thus have three instances where a male deity holds the ring with the 
sceptre : this on the stone-tablet of Abu-habba, and two on the rock 
of Bavian, beside the unique case in which Assur holds the ring alone. 
Lenormant has much to say about a peculiar weapon in the form of a 
ring, or disk (Les Origines de PHistoire, 1. 1, pp. 152-59) held by the 
gods ; but, even if his interpretation be right (and the text depended on 
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by Lenormant for this revolving disk is differently translated by Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, pp. 180-82), I do not know of its being represented 
in Mesopotamian art. This ring, held generally by a goddess and 
not notched, cannot be it. 

VI. THE STONE TABLET OF ABU-HABBA. 

I am greatly in doubt whether the inscriptions of the god " Serah " 
on this Abu-habba tablet have been properly interpreted. There are 
three small inscriptions which describe the objects represented. The 
objects being figured directly before us, it would seem that it would be 
easy to interpret the inscriptions : but such is not the case. The right 
of the figured portion is taken up with a deity in a four-horned tiara, 
seated under a canopy, which is supported in front by a palm-trunk 
column which has Ionic volutes at the top and bottom : immediately 
under the canopy, and so on a level with the top of the tiara of the god, 
are the common emblems of Sin, Shamash and Ishtar : the god holds in 
his extended hand a ring and a rod. The left portion is occupied by 
a table, on which rests a large disk of the sun over two volutes : two 
cords behind the disk, reaching to the table, are held by two figures 
whose busts are seen in the sky : a small bearded figure leads a second 
to the altar, and behind them is a third beardless figure with a four.- 
horned tiara, with both hands lifted. Under the whole length of the 
figured portion appears a sea or stream of water, with four stars in the 
water. These stars represent the planet Venus, and not the sun, in its 
course under the earth. 

In the principal open space, to the left, is an epigraph perfectly easy 
to read : Salam Hi Shamash bilu raM, \ ashibE-Parra \ sha kirib Sippara- 
U : " Image of the Sun-god (Shamash) great lord, inhabiting E-Parra, 
which is within Sippara." Dr. Haupt informs me that salam cannot 
well refer to any other than the image of a human or living object ; 
otherwise, I should be inclined to suppose that the " image " of this 
inscription is the large disk of the sun on the altar. This is not the 
only known case of such a disk of the sun worshipped in the East. Pro- 
fessor John A. Paine has described several large disks in the land of 
Moab (too large to be mill-wheels) which he regards as objects of sun- 
worship. If this epigraph cannot refer to the large disk held by cords, 
it must describe the seated god, or, rather, the whole scene of which he 
is the central figure. 

The narrow space over the canopy is occupied by two closely inscribed 
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lines, as follows : Ilu Sin Uu Shamash ittu Isktar ina pU apsi \ ina 
birit Hi Siru timeru mesrit (?). It is clear that the deities Sin, Shamash, 
and Ishtar are represented, immediately under this inscription, by their 
usual circular symbols. The meaning of the rest of this line and of the 
next is not so plain. InapU apsi might mean "in front of," or "in the 
mouth of" apsu, " the ocean," only they are not specially figured as 
related to the ocean, which must be the water at the bottom of the 
scene. At most, only Ishtar is drawn in connection with the ocean, 
in which she appears four times. I raise the question whether it may 
be translated, " in front is the ocean." 

The next words, ina birit Hi Siru, would be translated, "Within (or 
between, or near by) the god Siru" (or "is the god Siru"). Siru, or 
Serah, is the Serpent-god, and M^nant and others understand that it 
is Serah who sits in the pavilion. But in this temple the seated god 
must be the Sun, Shamash : scarcely any other god could have this 
place of honor. It is difficult to see how this seated god can be Serah, 
unless Serah were considered to be a form of Shamash, which is un- 
likely. I raise the question, whether the back of the pavilion, rising 
from the ocean behind the Sun-god and bending over him till it meets 
the top of the palm-tree column, is not the Serpent, Siru or Serah. As 
seen in the photo-lithographic figures (Trans. Soe. Bib. Arch., viii, p. 
164; or M6nant,Pierres Gravies, i, p. 243) — but not in the lithograph 
of vol. v of the British Museum Inscriptions — it clearly has the head of 
a serpent. The rest of this epigraph, timeru mesrit (?), is difficult to un- 
derstand. I raise the question, whether timeru may not refer to the 
palm-tree (Heb., tomar, "palm-tree") column in front of the seated 
Sun-god. The word timeru, in the inscriptions, means " a column " in 
the expression " a column of smoke." "We would then have repre- 
sented the great encompassing ocean figured below, out of which arises 
the mighty Serpent which encompasses earth and sea and sky ; the same 
which is represented as encompassing all things on the bowl of Pales- 
trina. Or, possibly, the Serpent is the storm-cloud which rises out of 
the ocean,and covers the throne of the Sun,reaching to the pillars which 
support the heavens; as we have it described in Jb6, xxvi : 9, 11 : "He 
closeth in the face of his throne, and spreadeth his cloud upon it. . . . 
The pillars of heaven tremble and are astonished at his rebuke." The 
pillars of heaven tremble in a storm, as the pillars of the earth tremble 
in an earthquake, c/".J/Sam., ii: 8; Jb6,ix: 6; Ps., Ixxv: 3. For the 
pavilion of clouds, c/'.Ps.,xviii: 11: " He made darkness his hiding- 
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place, his pavilion round about him ; darkness of waters, thick clouds 
of the sky." 

The epigraph within the pavilion and over the hand of the seated god 
is in two short lines, and must describe something near to it: it reads, as 
I make it, Agu Hi Shamash | mtish-shi Hi Shamash. It will be seen that 
I read the two vertical wedges, not as the numeral " two " (Pinches), but 
as ditto, repeating the ilu Shamash of the line above, which there was 
not room to write again in full. The first line is easily translated, 
" Circle (ring, disk) of the god Shamash." Of course, then, it is Sha- 
mash who is seated on the throne, and not another god, Siru, or Serah. 
This " circle " I understand to be the ring in the god's hand, while the 
mush-shi of the second line (a word I am not able otherwise to identify) 
may probably indicate the wand or rod which he holds in his hand with 
the ring. 

If the above interpretations have any merit, it comes less from ability 
to translate the inscriptions than from a careful study of their relation 
to the objects figured. My controlling idea has been, that the epigraphs 
must be in close relation to the design : that whatever is mentioned in 
the inscription must be found in the scene represented, and as near to 
it as possible. This reason alone should, I think, almost compel us to 
see, as the agu or "circle," the ring in the hand of the god, and not the 
disk on the altar outside of the pavilion. For the same reason, although 
the seated god is the chief figure of the whole design, I somewhat hesi- 
tate to make salam, in the left-hand inscription, refer to the god instead 
of to the nearer disk on the altar. 

To this long digression, suggested by the ring held in the hand of 
the goddess on the bronze pendant, let me add that, of the three figures 
approaching the god, the last is Aa, wife of Shamash : she bears the 
divine emblem, four horns to her tiara. The consorts of the gods, when 
not possessing, like Ishtar, any special attribute, ar.e represented on the 
seals with a divine tiara, a long goat-hair robe, often flounced, and with 
both hands lifted in an attitude of respect. Human worshippers lift 
but one hand : where several figures approach a god, his wife appears 
in the rear of all. 

William Hayes Waed. 

New York City, 



